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WHAT WE CAN DO ABOUT JUVENILE DELINQUENCY* 


Bertram M. Beck 


Director 

Special Juvenile Delinquency Project 
U.S. Children’s Bureau 

Washington, D. C. 


T [ERE is a growing problem of juvenile delinquency 
in America. The problem may have been overstated 
and exaggerated in certain instances but the over-all 
upward trend in the delinquency rate of 17 per cent 
between 1948 and 1952 warrants our attention. 
During the World War IT period delinquency be- 
gan to rise with war preparation and hit an all-time 
high ju st before the cessation of hostilities. There was 
and 
then the increase from 1948 until today. From these 


a decline until the outbreak of the ‘‘cold war” 


few tacts we can deduce a relationship between world 
unrest and juvenile delinquency. At least part of that 


be explained in terms of increased 


relationship can 
mobility of families, depleted social resources in de- 
fense areas, and tensions reflected in family living. 
We may also conclude that if world unrest continues, 
the trend in delinquent behavior may well continue 


ie 1 ] 
he writing on the wall that must be 


to rise. This 1s t 
read in every community. [t is not, however, the only 
prediction of the future which we are prepared to 
make. 

Babies born during World War IT are growing up. 
The Bureau of the Census tells us that by 1960 we 


} 7 - Cent 1 “> Children in the ace rar > 
1ave 42 per cent more children in the age range 


of 10 to 17 years of age than we have today. Thus, 
even if the rate of delinquency were not to go up a 
single point between now and 1960, a 42 per cent 
increase may be expected because of the increase in 
al number of children. If the rate of delin- 


Guency continues fo rise and 1s super wosed upon 


he population increase, the strain on the agencies 
which now serve delinquent children and will attempt 
to serve them in 1960 will be terrific. This is the 
message that must be carried to every community. 
In order to meet this challenge, an attack is needed 
on three fronts. First, we must keep the adolescents 
today and those coming of age tomorrow who are 
normal, normal. This cah be done by strengthening 
social services—the schools, the church, recreation 
facilities, public health facilities, parent education, 
and the like. Secondly, we must reach those children 
today and tomorrow who are beginning to develop 
various kinds of problem behavior which may lead to 


* Presented at the Child Welfare League’s Southwest Regional 


Conference, Denver, Colorado, June, 1953. 
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A few simple adjustments in program and attitude, Mr. 
Beck says, will enable the social worker to play a uniquely 
helpful role in both rehabilitation and prevention work 
with the juvenile delinquent. 


later distress whether this be incipient delinquent be- 
havior or behavior which takes a greater toll from the 
person than from society. This can be done by using 
modern tools for locating such children and then 
reaching them and giving the kind of help they need. 
Thirdly, we must reach those children who are al- 
ready delinquent and who have contact, because of 
their delinquency, with the official public agencies— 
the police, the courts, the detention facilities, the 
training schools, and the juvenile courts— which have 
the major responsibility for the rehabilitation of 
delinquent children. 

I don’t think there 1s any real mystery about what 
we can do to combat delinquency. Perhaps the real 
mystery 1s why we haven’t done it. Many good rea- 
sons come to mind: lack of funds, lack of trained 
personnel, lack of interest, and lack of organization. 
These are all valid but I believe behind them lies the 
most formidable obstacle to action on behalf of delin- 
quent children—the general attitude toward delin- 


quency. 


The Public’s Ambivalence 


Let us examine for a moment (since it is more com- 
fortable to look at persons other than ourselves) the 
general public attitude toward crime and delinquency 
and the wellsprings of that attitude. 

On one hand we have a consuming public interest 
in crime manifested by the sale of crime stories, 
patronage of crime in movies, interest in crime radio 
and television programs, and newspapers catering to 
readers whose primary interest ts crime and violence. 
On the other hand we have the public bemoaning 
crime and delinquency in our country. On one hand 
we have numerous instances of civic corruption in 
which the corrupters were citizens and the corrupted 
were public officials. Yet, on the other hand we have 
great scorn for the corrupted and tend to ignore the 
corrupters. Again, we have the public’s great outcries 
against restriction and authority in handling delin- 
quent youngsters, and, opposing this, we have out- 
cries against the so-called coddling of delinquents. 
Recently, in a certain state, two training schools were 
being attacked, one because it was too strict with the 
children, and the other because it was not strict 


enough. 



























We know that conflicting attitudes betray personal 
conflicts. What is the root of these conflicting atti- 
tudes? To seek the root we must think of the process 
of growing up. The trick in becoming a mature adult 
is largely learning to control instinctual impulses that 
are often of a hostile nature. Too few of us completely 
grow up. All of us have a residue of such hostile 
aggressive impulses that we would give vent to if we 
could. When, therefore, we are confronted with the 
adult criminal or the delinquent who displays and 
acts out fantasies that are taboo for us, we react in a 
conflicted fashion. It may be that we are envious of 
the delinquent’s ability to indulge himself, or perhaps 
we are fearful that if we allow him to act out his 
hostilities, our own will get out of hand. Conse- 
quently, we restrain, we punish, we retaliate. We see 
something of ourselves in every delinquent act and in 
every criminal act. This may account for our con- 
suming interest in matters of delinquency and crime 
and our desire to protect and deny the social and 
public danger represented in the criminal and delin- 
quent, for “There, but for the grace of God, go I.” 


The Professional’s Disavowal 


Child welfare workers are not immune from atti- 
tudes that are common among the general public. 
Such attitudes, however, manifest themselves in 
more sophisticated forms. The most common mani- 
festation is an attempt to deny the existence of a 
category of children called juvenile delinquents who 
require special services. Over and over again I have 
been told that we should not have a juvenile delin- 
quency project. I have been told that we should be 
concerned with all children and that juvenile delin- 
quency is merely a label affixed to some children 
because they have the misfortune to be caught. 
Focusing attention on the juvenile delinquent may be 
a smart move in the light (or in the darkness) of pub- 
lic ignorance these people say, but we know that de- 
linquents are just children in trouble with the same 
needs, requiring the same services and the same 
skilled personnel as do any other children child wel- 
fare workers serve. Such statements are a priori judg- 
ments rendered invalid by factual materials available 
to all. In times like these when so much social policy 
is engendered by heat rather than heed, it is particu- 
larly important that we as social workers, formulate 
our own social policy on the basis of such meager 
facts as are available to us. 


Identifying the Delinquent 


Our national statistics show us that the average 
delinquent child is closer to fifteen or sixteen than to 
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ten or eleven. He is responsible for a large proportion 
of auto thefts in America, for a substantial proportion 
of burglaries, and for a considerable proportion of 
total crimes committed. It is significant to note that 
more crimes are committed in America today by per- 
sons eighteen years of age than any other age bracket. 

These are the children who are in the limelight, not 
the occasional young child who comes before the 
juvenile court on a delinquency petition and may be 
adjudicated delinquent. Probably this child’s case 
never should be handled through the court in the 
first place. | propose to demonstrate to you that 
within the general category of delinquent children 
there are subcategories or syndromes which may be 
discerned with definite meaning for prevention and 
treatment programs. To some of you I know the idea 
of thinking in categorical terms is abhorrent. To such 
I would say that social work can never come into its 
own unless we can utilize practice to create theoreti- 
cal formulation. If we have nothing to say about a 
problem except “It depends upon the individual 
case,” we are saying nothing. We must hold fast to 
the individual approach in dealing with individuals, 
but we must use our individual experiences to create 
hypothetical generalizations which will in turn be 
refined in later practice. In other words, theory and 
practice are like an inverted spiral. Theory rising out 
of practice and refined by practice to more exact 
theoretical formulation. It is only as we move up this 
spiral that we can take our place among social scien- 
tists contributing formulas which have broad utility. 

In 1944, Dr. Richard L. Jenkins reported on a 
study of 500 boys at the Michigan Child Guidance 
Institute.! This was one of the first attempts sys- 
tematically to perceive the special nature of the de- 
linquent child. Dr. Jenkins merely reported his own 
observations and made no effort to compare his sub- 
ject group with equivalent non-delinquents. Never- 
theless he discerned three different groups—the social 
delinquent, the asocial delinquent, and the neurotic 
delinquent. Reading Dr. Jenkins’ material in 1944, 
we may have taken little account of it, however, 
since that time, several substantial pieces of research 
have tended to confirm his observations. 


The Social Delinquent 


The recent study by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck,’ 
has made it clear that most of the delinquents we 
deal with are social delinquents. These are the chil- 


1 Jenkins, R. L. and Lester Hewitt, “Types of Personality 
Structure Encountered in Child Guidance Clinics.” 4merican 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, January, 1944. 

2?Glueck, Sheldon and Eleanor, Unraveling Juvenile Delin- 
quency. The Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1950. 
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dren who come from slum areas. They are adven- 
turesome, destructive, restless, aggressive and rebel- 
lious. They have little capacity for relationship with 
adults and resent supervision and authority. They 
have a great deal of loyalty, however, to their own 
gangs and to their own form of social control. They 
evidence little guilt or anxiety about their delin- 
quencies, and are relatively happy children until 
society interferes with their mode of behavior. 
Beginning in the thirties, Clifford Shaw and his 
colleagues in Chicago began to discern this group of 
delinquents and attributed their conduct to the na- 
ture of the neighborhood in which they were reared.! 
Much more recently Allison Davis has given new 
depth to Shaw’s early study by pointing out that the 
concept of right and wrong is not the same on both 
sides of the tracks.2 Children brought up on the 
wrong side of the tracks do not learn to suppress or 
repress aggression because the immediate environ- 
ment in which they live is one in which aggressive 
‘| 


acts are really not taboo. Children on the right side 


of the tracks tend to conform to the conventional be- 
havior of their elders. Since society is stratefied, the 
values of the larger community—the right side of the 
tracks—do not successfully permeate into the slum 
areas. 

Why then are not all children who live in a slum 
delinquent? The recent Glueck study discovered, by 
comparing non-delinquents and delinquents in a slum 
area, that there was a measurable difference in the 
quality of family living between these two groups. 
The nature of the parent-child relationship made the 
ditference, but once that relationship was impaired 
the usual result was not a neurotic child, but instead 
a child who learned the lessons of the streets and 
those lessons were there ready to be learned. 

Dr. August Aichhorn in his book Wayward Youth, 
suggested that the best therapist for the delinquent 
child is a firm, masculine figure who outsmarts him. 
He noted that the therapist must make himself use- 
ful, and in fact indispensable, to the patient. He must 
demonstrate that he (the therapist) has been around, 
knows all the tricks, and could be a “‘successful” de- 
linqguent but chooses the path of the law-abiding 
citizen. With time and patience on the part of the 
therapist, the child will find it safe to give up his own 
narcissism and trust the adult. By the time this 


1 Shaw, Clifford R. and Maurice E. Moore, The Natural History 
of a Delinquent Career, and later works. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1931. 

* Davis, Allison, Social Class Influences Upon Learning. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, 1943. 

3 Aichhorn, August, Wayward Youth. Viking Press, New York, 
1938, 
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happens, he will be ready to direct his aggression in- 
side himself without severe damage. This concept was 
corroborated by Richard L. Jenkins, Anna Freud, 
Hyman Lippman, and others.! 

The foregoing suggests that social workers as they 
are presently trained probably are not the best 
therapists for this kind of child. A reexamination of 
our community organization formulation regarding 
the function of various agencies may be warranted. 
Perhaps we will have to make a fresh appraisal, not 
so much in terms of what an agency should do, but 
what it can do. We may have to create agencies 
capable of offering this kind of treatment or give 
special training to the staffs of existing agencies. The 
personnel required does not necessarily have to be 
analytically oriented, but should have those qualities 
of vast patience, firmness, and an ability to out-think 
the delinquent that springs, as Aichhorn says, from 
submerged delinquent tendencies in the therapist. 

The same data brings into serious question our 
efforts at remedial prevention designed to reach these 
delinquent children before they come to the attention 
of official agencies. It becomes clear that these chil- 
dren are not attracted to conventional supervised 
recreation. We therefore have the responsibility of 
telling community leaders that organizing more base- 
ball teams may keep normal children normal, but 
will not necessarily take delinquent children off the 
streets. Also made clear is the fact that conventional 
counseling and casework services that place emphasis 
on the client’s willingness to accept help, his ability 
to cooperate with the therapist, and his ability to 
gain insight into his own problems are not appro- 
priate for this group of children. We see that the 
so-called “detached worker programs,” and the “‘ag- 
gressive casework approach” being attempted by the 
New York City Youth Board seem to be particularly 
appropriate. In both of these instances nothing is 
initially demanded of the client; the worker goes out, 
a relationship is established on the basis of tangible 
help, and only after the relationship is established do 
we attempt to redirect the aggression. 


The Asocial Delinquent 

The second group of children—the asocial delin- 
quents—we encounter less frequently than the social 
delinquents, but frequently enough to recognize them 
when described. Jenkins, Lippman, Anna Freud and 
John Bowlby have discerned this group who differ in 
varying degrees from the social delinquents. Like the 
social delinquents, these children are extremely nar- 
cissistic and their behavior has a primitive, instinc- 


1“Psychopathic Behavior in Infants and Children.” American 


Journal of Orthopsychiatry, April, 1951. 


[5] 
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The third group of delinquent children are most 


familiar to us—the neurotic delinquents. These chil- 


dren do not occur in large numbers but because of the 


influence of psychoanalytic theory, not only on social 
ae a, eee 
work, but on all persons who work with children, 
: oe ad 
most of our techniques and methods are vaguely 
1 } e 


needs of the 


related or specifically related to the 


neurotic child. 


1 Bowlby, John, Forty-Four Juvenile Thieves: Their Characters 
and Home-Life. Bailliere, Tindall and Cox, London, 1946. 


2 Bowlby, John, Maternal Care and Mental Health. 
Health Organization, Monograph Series No. 2, 1951. 
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The true neurotic delinquent often comes from the 
middle or upper classes. If subjected to the same 
parental influences as underprivileged groups, he is 
likely to become a social delinquent. His parents are 
usually 


beset by their own personal problems and 


there is a lack of warmth in familiar relationships. 
The 
is less frequent since the child of 


Otten there is a rigid and domineering father. 


possessive mother 
1 


such a mother is rarely openly delinquent. The be- 


havior of the child has a compulsive quality to it. It 


” 


is not “healthy” delinquency. Some aggression is 


open and manifest in the delinquent act, but a great 


deal of the aggression is turned inward, so that the 
child suffers guilt and anxiety. His problems are in- 


side himself. He often engages in 


} 
aLOne. 


delinquent acts 
He is responsible for the more sensational de- 
compulsive fire-setting, sex 


linquencies offenses, 


crimes of great violence, and the like. 
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actual day-to-day treatment after the court has 
made its disposition. 

This is not an argument against the juvenile court 
but an argument showing that the very process 
changes the nature of the problem with which we 
must deal. No parents should have their right of full 
custody and supervision of their children curtailed by 
an administrative agency without court hearing. No 
child should be deprived of his liberties without a 
court hearing establishing that he did, in fact, com- 
mit the alleged delinquent acts. 

In making disposition of the delinquent child, the 
court must consider factors which do not usually per- 
tain to other children. The delinquent child may and 
often does represent a public threat. It may be neces- 
sary to commit the child and confine him whereas 
if only the child’s needs were considered, some 
other form of treatment might be seen as more ap- 
propriate. 

The agency that carries out the treatment after 
court adjudication and disposition must carry the 
authority of the court. The probation officer, for 
instance, cannot ignore his responsibility to the court 
and the possibility that if the child does not make a 
successful adjustment in the community, he may be 
returned to court for a disposition not to his (the 
child’s) liking. The treatment agent who ignores the 
significance of this authority to the community and 
to the child cannot do a good treatment job because 
the significance of this authority is uppermost in the 
child’s mind. The treatment agent who can gracefully 
accept his authority, recognizing responsibility. for 
community, public safety and child, can then help 
the child to accept authority. On the basis of our new 
understanding of the nature of the delinquent, we 
know that this acceptance is the first and most im- 
portant goal in treatment. 


Improving Rehabilitation Services 


Our authoritative services designed to rehabilitate 
the child after he has become delinquent are particu- 
larly impaired. Consequently the Special Juvenile 
Delinquency Project, financed by private contribu- 
tions made to the Child Welfare League of America 
and sponsored by the Children’s Bureau, has as its 
aim the stimulation of state and local activity for the 
improvement of these services for delinquent chil- 
dren. It is an independent, non-governmental agency 
related to both the League and the Bureau, because 
services to delinquent children are a part of the over- 
all child welfare services. To reach the goal of the 
Project, we have been assembling facts about services 
as they exist, and I have shared some of these facts 
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with you. We have been formulating standards to 
give a picture of these services as they should be. We 
have been working with civic organizations, such as 
the American Legion, the Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the United Church Women, and Community 
Chests and Councils in order to arouse community 
interest as to what happens to delinquent children 
and to secure appropriate action to improve services. 
We work with such organizations, because we know 
that the advice and cooperation of local people inter- 
ested in child welfare is indispensable. 


Also important for the improvement of these serv- 
ices is the state agency with clear and defined respon- 
sibility for giving leadership in their development. In 
recent years there has been considerable discussion as 
to whether the state agency with responsibility for 
delinquents should be the department of welfare 
which has responsibility for all other children’s serv- 
ices; a separate department serving children, or an 
independent youth-authority-type agency. It is a sad 
fact that this controversy did not arise until some 
states set up an independent agency to do a job for 
delinquents that plainly was not being done by the 
existing agency with child welfare responsibilities. 
Even today there are states and counties in which 
children’s workers will tell you that delinquent chil- 
dren are not the responsibility of the child welfare 
personnel but are the responsibility of the juvenile 
court. And yet when the court expands its social 
functions or the police take functions that might 
better be provided by the social agency, these same 
workers object. Surely those who have shirked their 
responsibility cannot complain when some other 
group attempts to assume the responsibility. 


I submit that it is high time that we face the prob- 
lem of delinquency. It is with us. It is growing. 
Delinquent children have attributes and problems 
that make them different from other children we 
serve. Our skills and programs must be adapted, but 
there is nothing wrong with difference. It makes life 
interesting. Services for delinquent children should 
not be developed as a thing apart from services for 
all children, but they will be so developed unless we 
in the child welfare field are realistic about the prob- 
lem, knowledgeable about the solution, and prepared 
to give leadership to all elements in the community 
in working toward the solution. Whether or not we 
select a separate form of organization should de- 
pend on what will best serve the interests of children 
and not on jurisdictional disputes or the drafting of 
an attractive organizational chart. Only with such an 
approach can services for delinquent children be 
developed that are sound and strong and capable of 
serving those who stand in need. 














































Rita Dukette 


Director, Adoption Division 
Illinois Children’s Home and Aid Society 


Chicago, Hlinois 





SOME CASEWORK IMPLICATIONS IN ADOPTIVE HOME INTAKE PROCEDURES 


How to improve service with economy of time is a uni- 
versal administrative problem. Miss Dukette describes 
how her agency approached this problem in connection 
with adoptive home intake, redefining goals and elimi- 


nating secondary procedures with encouraging results. 


Complaints of the public about the adoption 
agencies have rung loud and long for all to hear. 
Common accusations are that agencies hoard children 
as a miser hoards his gold; that applications from 
families are accepted begrudgingly, if at all; that the 
agencies attempt a meticulous matching job which 
puts nature to shame; and that the applications 
which are accepted are studied suspiciously, as if the 
applicants were guilty of being poor risks until proved 
otherwise. Happily, many of these complaints are 
fading in the light of more thoughtful work by adop- 
tion agencies. They are still common enough, how- 
ever, to behoove us to look at our practices to see if 
they can command the support of the community, 
and also our own professional respect, by meeting the 
following requirements of good adoption: 

1. Families are chosen who give promise of being able to provide 
the requirements for the healthy development of the children who 
need them. 

2. Homefinding is begun promptly, so that the children can be 
placed when they are very young. 

3. Placement is accomplished as constructively for the adoptive 
applicant as possible. 

4. The adoption placement is preceded by careful work with the 
natural parent so that the decision to place the child in adoption 
represents the best plan for him. 


In any scrutiny of practices involved in the han- 
dling of adoption applications such questions must be 
answered as: 

1. Are the applicants chosen for study those who are most 
likely to be adequate parents for the children for whom the agency 
is planning? 

2. Are families made available in time so that children are 
placed as soon as they are ready? 

3. Are homefinding methods time-saving? 

4. Are families dealt with constructively so that adoption appli- 
cation does not engender self-doubt or resentment? 


Keeping Perspective Was Difficult 


In seeking the answers to these questions it is 
important to be aware of the many pressures beset- 
ting the adoption worker. In few casework settings 
has there been so much difficulty keeping the primary 
responsibility foremost. One of the greatest pressures 
contributing to this difficulty is the great longing of 
the adoptive applicants for a child. Motivated by a 
wish to ease this longing, the caseworker often ac- 
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cepted applications more from her wish to give the 
applicants a child than because of their capacities to 
be good parents for any of the children the agency 
had responsibility to place. She frequently found her- 
self retreating from the far-reaching implications of 
her responsibility to choose parents for a child and 
unconsciously sought refuge in procrastinating de- 
vices like waiting lists and rigid entrance require- 
ments for adoptive parents. Some of her responsi- 
bility she passed on to the adoptive parents by shar- 
ing with them every worrisome detail of the child’s 
history that there could be no doubt that they knew 
what they were getting. Sometimes she was beset by 
confusion about her responsibilities, feeling people 
had ‘‘a right to be studied as adoptive parents.” She 
found it hard to see clearly that her responsibility 
vas to serve the children under the agency’s care 
and that what served them well would also serve to 
the adoptive applicants and the community. 

A great deal has been learned about the qualities of 
parents which cause maladjustment in their children, 
but until recently, the qualities of good parents have 
received much less attention. Consequently, some of 
the uncertainty of the adoption caseworker came 
from the fact that the qualities which she should be 
seeking in applicants were not clarified. Even if she 
succeeded in defining these qualities, an even more 
difficult problem was to identify them in the childless 
couples who came to her. Conflicted in her judgment 
that some applicants would not make good parents 
by her wish to be “‘accepting,” and by her uncon- 
scious attitudes toward parent people, she found it 
hard to turn people away. This meant she was again 
caught in the confusion which so often seems basic in 
slowing down the adoption process—accepting, even 
by implication, the responsibility of seeking children 
for families instead of families for children, or in a 
form once removed, assuming therapeutic responsi- 
bility for the personality problems of the applicants. 
The caseworker found herself torn in her wish to 
meet the needs of all families applying, and her re- 
sponsibility to find the most suitable homes she could 
for the children under care. Sometimes she herself 
was not well placed in a preventive program and her 
tendency to wish to treat the applicants arose out of 
her real wish to be engaged in therapy. 
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Purpose of Program Redefined 
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There are many evidences that the adoption agen- 
cies are growing up, taking responsibility which is 
rightly theirs and developing insight into the mean- 
ing of specific practices, modifying these when that is 
indicated. It was in an attempt to assume such 
responsibility that the Illinois Children’s Home and 
Aid Society tried to look clearly at its adoption pro- 
gram. Out of an examination of its intake practice 
with adoptive homes, the administrative procedures 
which will be described were developed. 

The Illinois Children’s Home and Aid Society is a 
nonsectarian child placement agency giving both 
foster and adoptive care. It is the purpose of this 
agency’s program to place each child wisely as early 
in life as possible. A wise placement is believed to be 
one which gives promise of providing a loving and 
protecting relationship with mature parents who 
have enough in common with the child’s heritage and 
characteristics to offer him an opportunity for a sense 
of identification with them. These parents should also 
be able to accept the fact of his adoption and help to 
integrate it. It is not presumed that ideal placements 
will be provided. The chance that next year a home 
with more advantages might be found is accepted as 
part of the child’s and the agency’s reality so that the 
agency has come to live comfortably with the goal of 
an adequate home for each child. The development 
of the agency’s intake practices was built on the con- 
viction that, to achieve the purpose of the program, 
procedures should be developed soundly and admin- 
istered as constructively as possible for the adoptive 
parents, within an aware and sympathetic relationship. 


Using the Telephone Interview 


The first step in the application process is a tele- 
phone conversation between the applicant and an 
experienced caseworker who is well informed about 
the agency’s specific needs for adoptive families. The 
proportion of applications to placements usually is 
about 15 to 1. The children cared for vary greatly in 
background and characteristics with a sizable propor- 
tion of Negro children and, regularly, a few Oriental 
children. The telephone conversation with the appli- 
cant is for the purpose of determining, as economi- 
cally as possible, whether there is some likelihood 
that the agency would be well advised to pursue the 
application. The conversation is also used to interpret 
the agency’s way of working and to give information 
about the general adoption picture. These conversa- 
tions are leisurely; time is taken to ask about the 
applicant’s medical situation in relation to infertility 
history, religion, nationality, general physical char- 
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acteristics, age, length of marriage, employment, 
housing and general health. Specific wishes in relation 
to a child are also discussed. This material is evalu- 
ated first from the standpoint of its implications for 
the applicant’s general maturity and readiness for 
adoptive parenthood and, secondly, in terms of its 
relationship to the needs of the children for whom the 
agency is seeking homes. It is recognized that such an 
evaluation is necessarily gross. Depending on the 
circumstances of his situation and the agency’s needs, 
the applicant is told either that there is no likelihood 
of being able to pursue the application, or else that 
the application will be considered in terms of both the 
children for whom the agency will be planning and 
other families under study. As sympathetically as 
possible, it is made clear that consideration will be in 
terms of the children for whom the agency is plan- 
ning, and that choices of families are not based on 
isolated details but on evaluation of all the factors 
involved. If it is possible to pursue his application, 
the applicant will be given an appointment for an 
interview within a short specified time, presently four 
weeks. If he does not hear from the agency within 
that time, he will know that the agency was not able 
to proceed with his application. The fact that the 
applicant’s problem is a common one is given general 
interpretation in an attempt to depersonalize his feel- 
ings about his childlessness and about the agency’s 
inability to help him with it through adoption. 

Though he is given permission to do so if he asks, 
the applicant is not encouraged to reapply, since this 
really constitutes a waiting list, and the agency’s 
situation at a given time is fairly typical. The reasons, 
in terms of economy of time and service, for proceed- 
ing by considering the applications currently avail- 
able instead of going back to old lists are explained 
and related to the agency’s awareness of its responsi- 
bility to the children needing homes. For similar 
reasons of economy of community service, applicants 
are requested not to apply to the agency if they have 
made application elsewhere. 


Service Has Been Expedited 


When a waiting list was used, families felt it neces- 
sary to call often to reiterate their eagerness. With 
the present way of working there are few return calls 
and this fact, as well as the lack of apparent hostility 
when the agency finds itself unable to proceed, seems 
to strengthen the conviction that this procedure 
offers the applicant acceptable and positive consider- 
ation. The applicants themselves endorse the practice 
of making a definite decision early, even though the 


(Continued on page 15) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 
Social Legislation and Child Welfare 


lx July, 1953 we carried an editorial by our Execu- 
tive Director, Joseph H. Reid, on the re-examination 
the government is now making of the social security 
program. He stressed the importance of such an 
examination which had already “‘stimulated interest 
that can be healthy and constructive in a survey of 
changes that have occurred in the past 20 years” and 
pointed out that “boards and staffs of child welfare 
agencies carry a major responsibility for seeing to it 
that the facts concerning child welfare legislation are 
presented fully and impartially.” 

The Child Welfare League shares heavily in this 
responsibility and must do whatever is possible to 
encourage and support any effort by member agen- 
cies and others to “make certain the new legislation 
and the old are tested against one measure—the wel- 
fare of the individual child,” wherever he may be. 
With this in mind, the Board of Directors of the 
League at its meeting of November 13, gave consider- 
ation to a set of principles on social security drawn up 
by a committee of the National Social Welfare As- 
sembly’s Conference on Individualized Services on 
which the League was represented by two board 
members, Mrs. Richard J. Bernhard and Miss Kath- 
arine F. Lenroot. These principles are intended for 
the use of agencies which may be preparing recom- 
mendations on legislation affecting the social security 
program. Affirming the League’s concern with the 
importance of gaining information on all aspects of 
the program, the Board authorized the publication of 
the Assembly statement here. We urge that it be 
carefully studied in light of local conditions and 
needs by all who are interested in working toward 
improved legislation in behalf of children. 


PRINCIPLES RELATING TO SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


In accepting as a recommended position to their agencies this set 
of principles which the Ad Hoc Group on Principles Relating to 
Social Security presented, the Conference on Individualized Serv- 
ices defined its objective as drawing up a set of basic principles 
which have long-range goals. The strategy used in gaining these 
goals may be different at different times. The degree to which 
Social Security is provided will, hopefully, increase with time. 

While the aspect of Social Security under scrutiny at the moment 
is OASI and major emphasis is placed on principles relating to it, 
it is impossible to consider this aspect alone, as the several aspects 
are interrelated. A statement of disability insurance and medical 
care is included in this statement. 


1 Reid, Joseph H., “Interpreting Child Welfare.” Cu1tp WeL- 
FARE, July, 1953, p. 10. 
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O._p AGE AND Survivors INSURANCE 

Long Range Objective 

For protection against loss of earnings, there 
should be a social security system which will provide 
basic economic security to workers during unemploy- 
ment, sickness and disability, and old age; and secu- 
rity for their dependents after loss of the wage earner 
through death. 

Principles on: 

I. Coverage 

There should be a compulsory contributory system 
including all employers and all employees, and the 
self-employed, with equal rates of contributions from 
employers and employees. 

In the event that the present schedule of employer- 
employee rates of contributions will not yield suffi- 
cient to pay benefits at a satisfactory level, the 
Federal Government should contribute to the system 
from its general funds. 


Il. Benefits 


1. The system should provide a minimum floor of 
benefits, increasing up to a maximum, with gradu- 
ated intervals, depending upon the rate of earnings 
of the insured. 

2. The amount of benefits should be reviewed 
periodically in order to keep an equitable relation 
between the benefits and cost of living. 

3. A social insurance system should provide bene- 
fits for surviving dependents. 

4. The permanently and totally disabled persons 
who have contributed to the system should be en- 
titled to benefits as if they had reached retirement 
age. 


Ill. Earnings while receiving benefits 

There should be a reasonable restriction on the 
amount of earnings, relating earnings to the ade- 
quacy of benefits in terms of a minimum standard of 
living. 
IV. Medical care 


There should be provision within the social insur- 
ance system for medical care for the beneficiaries of 
the system. 


V. Administration 


It is essential that the social insurance program be 
federally administered. 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS AS RELATED 
Tro OASI 


The federal public assistance programs should be 
reviewed and modified as experience shows that the 
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insurance programs are meeting the needs of the 
potential beneficiaries of the assistance programs. 
These assistance programs should be geared increas- 
ingly to rehabilitation and welfare services. 


LETTER TO SECRETARY HOBBY 


At the November 13 meeting of the Board, there 
was unanimous conviction that in appointing a suc- 
cessor to Miss Jane Hoey, formerly Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Public Assistance, competent pro- 
fessional leadership should be assured. The President 
of the Board was authorized to express this convic- 
tion to the appropriate authorities. The following 
letter was sent on November 24: 


Honorable Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Hobby: 


The Board of Directors of the Child Welfare League of America, 
at its semi-annual meeting, November 13, asked me to write you 
with regard to the appointment of a successor to Miss Jane Hoey, 
Director of the Bureau of Public Assistance. | am sure that you 
will endeavor to fill this position so as to insure competent pro- 
fessional leadership for this outstandingly important position. 

The Board went on record as believing that the position should 
be filled on the basis of broad professional experience in the field 
of social work and in the administration of important programs, 
and further, that the position should have the protection of Civil 
Service. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely vours, 
Marshall Field, President 
a 


We are glad to announce that Judith Cauman has 
assumed the duties as the League’s Day Care Con- 
sultant formerly carried by Dorothy H. Beers. Miss 
Cauman, who has been working full-time with the 
Child Welfare League-United Community Defense 
Services Day Care Program, will now divide her time 
equally between that program and the regular day 
care services of the League. 

® 
1954. Case Record Exhibit Committee 
National Chairman: 

Miss Justine Bland 

Family and Children’s Society 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Regional Chairmen: 
Area I. Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi 

Mrs. Dorothy Schenthal 


Children’s Bureau 
New Orleans, La. 


Area II. Maryland, Washington, D. C., Virginia 
Mrs. Ruth G. Hayes, Chairman 
Mrs. Lillian M. Saxe, Co-Chairman 
Child Welfare Division 
Board of Public Welfare 
Washington, D. C. 
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Area III. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut 


Miss Ann C. Rapoport 
The Children’s Center 
New Haven, Conn. 


Area IV. Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, Michigan 
Miss Elizabeth A. Meek 
Illinois Children’s Home and Aid Society 
Chicago, III. 

Area V. Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska. North 
Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico 

Miss Letha White 

Kansas Children’s Service League 

Topeka, Kan. 


Dakota, 


Area VI. Greater New York, Westchester County (New 
York), New Jersey 
Mrs. Belle Wolkomir 


Jewish Child Care Association of Essex County 
Newark, N. J. 


Area VII. New York State—Albany, Syracuse, Buffalo, 
Elmira, Niagara Falls, Rochester. Utica, Binghamton 


Miss Elinor Mullen 
Ingleside Home 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Area VIII. Ohio, Kentucky 
Miss Maybelle Burner 
Children’s Services 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Area IX. Delaware, Pennsylvania 
Miss Agnes Hartman 
Rural Child Welfare Unit 
Department of Welfare 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Area X. North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee 
Mrs. Helen B. Carpenter 
State Department of Public Welfare 
York, S.C. 


Area XI. California, Hawaii, Washington, Oregon, Idaho 


Miss Mavis Roberts 
Boys and Girls Aid Society of Oregon 
Portland, Ore. 


Area XII. Iowa. Minnesota, Wisconsin 


Mrs. Dorothy N. Davison 
Lutheran Welfare Society of lowa 
Des Moines, lowa 


In publishing the list of the Committee on 
| Functions and Program in the December issue 
| of Cuitp Wexrare, the name of Mr. James 
Brown, IV was omitted. We regret the error. 
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A Review of: .4 Court for Children, A Study of the New York City 
Children’s Court, by Alfred J. Kahn, under the auspices of the 
Citizens’ Committee on Children of New York City, Inc. 
Columbia University Press, N. Y., 1953. 359 pp. Price, $4.50. 


Many a Juvenile Court judge (the author included) 
will be glad that the Citizens’ Committee on Children 
of New York City made it possible for 4 Court for 
Children to be written, and at least equally glad that 
it was “A Study of the New York City Children’s 
Court” rather than of courts closer home. Dr. Kahn 
spent three years of observation, study and research 
in the New York Children’s Court in a painstaking 
comparison of its daily practice in dealing with chil- 
dren, with the ideals and purposes set forth in the 
law which established the Children’s Court. To say 
that he found current achievement somewhat short of 
the goal would be a distinct understatement. 

In the first three chapters Dr. Kahn supplies a 
scholarly presentation of the history of the Juvenile 
Court movement and the current jurisdiction, organ- 
ization and operation of the Children’s Court of New 
York City. In none of this material could anyone 
find much controversy—or for that matter, much 
inspiration. But starting with Chapter IV, ‘Door- 
ways to the Court,” the good doctor warms to his 
task and his subsequent evaluations are certain to 
represent an invitation to debate and a challenge to 
all of us who work in this field. 

I choose deliberately at this point to present Dr. 
Kahn’s evaluations in his own words. There are at 
least two reasons for this. First, I have no personal 
knowledge of the New York Court beyond a pleasant 
and profitable visit there one day last fall. Second, 
both that visit and a careful study of Dr. Kahn’s 
work leave me with a strong suspicion that most of 
the following indictment could just as properly be 
levelled at any big city’s Juvenile Court in the 
United States. If this last is true, it makes the book 
even more important as a matter for thought and 
discussion. 

It seems necessary for me to present much of the 
critical material in the book, because the possibilities 
for debate and improvement lie here rather than in 
those activities where good work is currently being 
done. It should, however, be recorded that the entire 
text represents ardent support for the Juvenile Court 
movement and certainly recognizes that the Chil- 
dren’s Court is historically a great step forward from 
previous criminal court handling of children. 


It should also be recorded that Dr. Kahn is warm 
in his praise of the leadership given the Children’s 
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A DREAM STILL UNREALIZED 


Court by Presiding Justice John Warren Hill in his 
fight to advance personnel standards of pay and 
training and to set a high standard of probation and 
judicial performance. In addition, seven of the 
eighteen judges were found by Dr. Kahn’s standards 
to be doing a “‘good” job, and some of these were 
rated as outstanding. 


Treatment of Clients 


The study swings open the courtroom door (closed 
by law to the public and press) and portrays the 
child and his family on their day in Court. 

At the outset Dr. Kahn looked at the Court infor- 
mation desk, where the public first seeks direction 
and observed that: 


Unfortunately, poor service is more typical of the Court than 
are instances where clerks listen sympathetically, efficiently check 
files or other information sources, explain to the petitioner why he 
should go to another Court, or skillfully dispose of the situation as 
soon as it is clear what is called for. 


From here the family would probably go to the 
Bureau of Adjustment, charged with preliminary 
interviewing of persons desiring to file petitions and 
with adjusting such minor complaints as may be sub- 
ject to informal disposition. Dr. Kahn found here, 


Over one third (35 per cent) received unsatisfactory service, 
failing to meet minimum standards (even for partially trained 
workers), for interviewing, case appraisal, or skill in making 
referrals.? 


The waiting room is “overcrowded and poorly 
maintained.” Half of the attendants “‘add to the 
confusion and fear of clients by the manner in which 
they fulfill their responsibilities.” “The judge who 
conducts the adjudication hearings sits on a high for- 
mal bench in a large, dark, awe-inspiring courtroom. 

. . The children involved in a delinquency petition 
stand before the judge.” 


Particularly in the case of delinquency petitions inaugurated by 
police on the day of an arrest or the following morning, a parent 
may find himself at a hearing in which the child is adjudicated 
delinquent, without prior opportunity to discuss or consider 
developments. 


1 Pages 58, 59. 
2 Page 77. 
3 Page 101. 
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Performance of Staff 


Coming to the heart of the problem and concerning 
the performance of the judges in the Court, Dr. Kahn 
says: 


The majority of judges define their roles in ways which in some 
respects do not seem to be consistent with the intent of the law 
and in others fail to implement it successfully. It is not uncommon 
for a judge to emphasize the offense and to grapple very little with 
its significance or with clues which might suggest the best ways to 
help. Several judges, extremely careful about procedure up to the 
adjudication phase, do nothing to prepare clients for subsequent 
phases or to help inaugurate long-range corrective measures 
effectively. ... 

While most of the judges refer to the Court as an agency for the 
protection and help of children, their stated intent is negated by 
their apparent inability to understand human behavior and their 
failure to make full use of available aids to such understanding; for, 
without being psychologist or psychiatrist, the judge must ap- 
proach the child before him with the recognition that behavior is 
meaningful and can be understood. Because most judges lack 
preparation for this approach, plans are often based on momentary 
impulse, on personal patterns of work, or on superficial devices. 

Courtroom routine, for certain judges, is a continual round of 
lectures to parents and children about public relief, church at- 
tendance, and human conduct, with assurance that following the 
judge’s advice along these lines would resolve the difficulty.! 


Turning to the probation service of the Court, Dr. 
Kahn analyzed 89 probation case records and rated 
the “treatment” as follows: 


. the appraisal of probation treatment might be summarized 


as follows: 


Good. .... Ab doatecatauaelels Song acre’ - 
Acceptable and poor....... pit ~ 
Completely unsatisfactory........... 57 
EWE PACER Gs S05 Cacia. eaenie eens 22 

Total "89 


Although, to the extent they could be identified, effort has been 
made to describe different levels of skill, the findings were such 
that, inevitably, the main task is to report on the nature of uni- 
formly inadequate service rendered to children and their families. 
In general, the records show that the officer’s conception of his 
major duty is to “check up” on children and parents.? 


For the Children’s Court Diagnostic Clinic, he 
does have a good word: 


Thus, even without systematically appraising the quality of 


diagnostic studies, this report notes evidence of the Diagnostic 
Clinic’s positive effects on many phases of court operations. It 
seems clear, too, that the Treatment Clinic, beyond serving 
limited numbers of children and parents, has also had educational 
value for the entire Court. Some members of the probation staff, 
in particular, have developed new conceptions of their treatment 
assignment and increased understanding of the treatment process, 
with the Clinic’s help—but only on a limited scale.? 





1 Pages 106-107. 
* Pages 188-189. 


3 Page 230. 
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Deficiencies Cited 


Briefly summarized, Dr. Kahn finds these major 
deficiencies in the performance of the New York 
Court: 


1. Many carry-overs of criminal court practices 
and attitudes in the work of attendants, judge and 
probation officers. 

2. Failure of public authorities to provide profes- 
sional staff adequate in number to handle the case- 
load or at salaries adequate to attract and hold per- 
sonnel with adequate training. 

3. A probation service inadequate in numbers and 
training and more oriented toward supervision of a 
child’s conduct than toward treatment of his problem. 

4. Inadequate understanding or application of the 
basic principles of the Juvenile Court movement by a 
majority of the judges of the Court. 

5. Appointment of judges by the Mayor of New 
York City under current practice, frequently on the 
basis of political and sectarian pressures, without 
proper regard to qualifications for or basic interest in 
juvenile work. 

It is no wonder that the New York Herald Tribune 
of October 15, 1953 reported, ‘So devastating is the 
report, it was learned, that officials attempted to sup- 
press it, but the Committee insisted on making the 
voluminous findings public.” 

The basic challenge to Dr. Kahn’s indictment will 
probably come from those who argue that he cited no 
final or accepted standards for comparison with the 
work performed by the criticized judges or probation 
officers. He has founded his criticism on deviations 
from or failure to follow standards of social case- 
work. These are standards which are accepted in 
schools of social work, but certainly have not been 
finally established by valid, tested proof in human 
experience or written in our laws. 

The only final test of judicial or probation per- 
formance would be, of necessity, based on the subse- 
quent adjustment of the children dealt with. The 
judges criticized for shallow treatment of cases by 
having offenders read a book and write a report or for 
having others memorize the Ten Commandments, 
may perhaps be able triumphantly to point out that 
in this and that and the other case the prescription 
“worked,” and the boy never got into trouble again. 
They may also point to dozens of cases handled with 
the best of psychiatric assistance and skilled case- 
work probation service where failure resulted. 

To mention an effort to test Court disposition and 
treatment by subsequent observation of the children 
under some scientific controls is to speculate about a 
gigantic and expensive feat of research. I strongly 
suspect this nation can ill afford to continue to do 





















































without such research. But until this is done, the 
argument between the “practical” people who “un- 
derstand” children and the ‘“‘suspect” social workers 
and psychiatrists will probably never end. Nor will 
the debate about whether or not Dr. Kahn’s stand- 
ards are sound. 


Large Workloads Preclude “‘Leisurely” Treatment 


For my part, I am persuaded by experience in my 
own Court that the goals of performance Dr. Kahn 
sets are valid. I am also persuaded that they are dis- 
tinctly unobtainable at this time in any big city 
Juvenile Court which I have seen. 

Dr. Kahn cites with apparent surprise, 

Whether in the office or reporting center, probation work in no 
sense resembles the leisurely casework process of other agencies. 


Phere are no appointments, regular hour-long interviews, or fixed 
settings for work with a child.! 


These two sentences illustrate the frequently wide 
gap between the workload standards of the private 
social agency and those of the public agency. In 
children’s work such experience as I have had has led 
me to suspect that some private agencies keep their 
standards high by carefully excluding from service 
those who are most in need. This process is known as 
“skilled referral” or more popularly recognized as 
“passing a hot potato.” Children’s Courts are gen- 
erally the end of the line for the hot potatoes. But we 
should not complain for they represent the greatest 
of the challenges we meet —if they only did not arrive 
in such large sackfuls. 

The great problem of the Juvenile Court is that of 
bringing individualized attention to a mass produc- 
tion workload. The judge who has to deal with a 
docket of 35 delinquency or neglect cases in a day 
cannot, by that fact alone, give each case the care, 
understanding and intelligent handling which our 
juvenile laws presuppose. The probation officer with 
a changing probation load averaging 80 to 100 delin- 
quents cannot approach the standards of probation 
treatment suggested by Dr. Kahn. 


Far-Reaching Improvements Indicated 


A casual guess (and it is only that) would indicate 
that achieving Dr. Kahn’s suggested standards would 
probably mean doubling or tripling the total number 
of Juvenile Court judges,? probation officers and 
Court clinicians in the entire country. And this would 
omit from the picture the increased professional 


1 Page 181. 


2It should be noted that the Children’s Court of New York 
City seems to be rather better supplied with judges than most. 
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salaries necessary and the fact that no such numbers 
of trained social workers, psychiatrists or judges exist 
at the present writing. 

This sort of task is really the one which 4 Court for 
Children contemplates, and I would gather that Dr. 
Kahn and the Citizens’ Committee on Children of 
New York City are ready to sound the call for the 
crusade necessary. 

The 


closes include: 


recommendations with which the volume 

1. A unified Bureau of Application, converting the 
concept of probation from that of supervision to that 
of counseling. 

2. Raising the pay of professional probation work- 
ers and increasing the standards of training at induc- 
tion and by in-service training. 

3. Revision of the method of appointment of 
judges by legislative creation of a “Children’s Court 
Judicial Commission,” charged with nominating a 
qualified panel from whom the Mayor’s appointment 
would be made. 

4. Expansion of clinical facilities. 

5. Expansion of facilities available to the Court for 
disposition, placement and treatment of children. 

6. The creation of a citizens’ advisory committee 
to the Children’s Court. 

It is obvious that to accomplish all or any part of 
the above should take all the energy and influence 
which Court leadership, Court Advisory Committee 
and the Citizens’ Committee on Children of New 
York City can bring into play. 

A Court for Children could prove to be a two-edged 
sword. The Citizens’ Committee on Children of New 
York City doubtlessly intends it to serve to cut away 
all political, financial and traditional underbrush 
which impede progress toward the goal of a Court 
truly serving all children within its jurisdiction with 
all modern skills and tools available to it for that job. 

But it is at least possible that the “back to the 
woodshed” boys may attempt to use it as a well- 
documented confession of defeat from friends of tie 
Juvenile Court movement. 

For those of us who are in Juvenile Court work, 
there can be no possibility of retreat. We know that 
the Juvenile Courts, with all their present faults, are 
far, far ahead of the criminal court past. By clear 
implication and often by specific instruction, the 
Juvenile Codes of our various states tell us we must 
move on in the general direction of the goals outlined 
here by Dr. Kahn. The crusade for an equality of 
opportunity for all children to stay out of the peni- 
tentiary is not the least important crusade of our day. 


GeEorGE Epwarps 
Judge of Probate, In Charge of Juvenile Division 
Wayne County Probate Court, Detroit, Michigan 
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SOME CASEWORK IMPLICATIONS IN 
ADOPTIVE HOME INTAKE PROCEDURES 


(Continued from page 9) 


may be a negative one for them. 


again we hear applicants Say, 


Again and 
“Well, at least it’s good 
we stand,” or “We 


decision 


to know where appreciate a 


definite answer.” If an appointment is given it is 
explained that this is purely for further exploration 
> the family that it 


will continue with them to actual placement. In case 


and that the agency Cannot assure 


a study is begun, the application will be reviewed in 


terms of needs after the first interview and as the 


} setae 
study proceeds. 


The telephone interview has many proved values. 
One is the opportunity it gives the agency to spend 
its time studying the families most likely to be suit- 


. tor the children for whom homes are being 


sour Another major value lies in the opportunity 
agi icant to present his request verbaily 


yathetic listener, when he is ready to make 


it. Thi us the psychological readiness of the family to 


participate in adoption is utilized. Understanding 


seek adjustments to accommodate 


that individuals 
4 as 
the realit ndivid- 


somehow 


aah ite 
ies they face, we recognize that the 


ual who applies to adopt a child must 


, 1} hi ogucnctas . . hw “ree y 
handle his readiness to do so either by proceeding 


with adoption at the agency, if that is possible, or by 


ag oa : ! 
seeking other solutions. It is important that he be 
hs udt ra rol 

given a sympathetic answer about the chances of the 
viasesiPan Canctaae ital biRie Midis. 30 baat ities 

agency's being able to help him, if he 1s to proceed to 
levelow other solutions and to do thi ihe wun Vecee ask 
Geveiop otner solutions and to cao tis With no toss of 


self-confidence. This is “his right’’—to have help 


1 


which will enable him to use his energies positively in 


a ees 
seeking a solution to his problem. He should not be 


. - ] | : ‘ lafinit pa fe “7 1. + > 
encouraged to hope indefinitely, as a long-postponed 


adoption application sometimes permits, only to 


It is important, too, t 
he nas modified 


a. 4 i : 
have his hopes dashed later. hat 
! 


his request be acted upon before his 
own situation to accommodate his child] 


Another 


tion is made whether or 


essness. 


reason for declaing soon atter the appiica- 


not 1f can be studied 1s the 


practical fact that the applicant seldom remains un- 
appreciable period of time. In the 


the 


aman over any 
the 
often the 


past when waiting lists were kept, by time 


agency became ready to, make the studies, 


tamily was no longer in a position to adopt. 


The first interview, which is held with prospective 


. > ° ? 1 

parents in the agency office, is used to clarify further 
the general circumstances which had been discussed 
over the telephone, but particularly to explore in 


more detail the way the family had attempted to 
cope with the fact that they could not have their own 
child. 
individual’s reaction to any reality 


CHILD WELE 


This is diagnostically significant because the 
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ARE © January 


this is revealing of his usual way of meeting difficul- 
ties. It also throws a great deal of light on the 
significance to him of having an adopted child in- 
stead of his own. The other areas of exploration 
such as housing, friends, interests, health, also reveal 
the applicant’s general maturity and readiness for 
adoptive parenthood. Awareness of special charac- 
teristics, appearance, special strengths for caring for 
children or special needs on the applicant’s part in 
relation to a child, help to indicate the suitability of 
the family for a specific child. 

During this interview, some of the specific con- 
siderations relative to adoption such as differences in 
background are suggested 1n order to help the family 
begin to explore their feelings about these questions 
1 later with a child. 
The methods involved in the adoption process—the 


and to think about handling them 


study, the placement process and the supervision 


: é re Cea or 
period—are creariy defined and resp msibility is placed 


| : uiaat  £ cal —_ 
on the appilcant for de ciding if he wishes to try to 


pre ymcesses, It 


is understood that his con tinuing with his application 


oo a 
participate productively in each of these 
implies such assumption of resp 

i the end of t 


the telephone c ienses mn either 


he interview the family is told as in 


that the agency 
ill not be abl sue their application or that tl 
Wil not be abie tO pursue tC! elt appilecation or that the 
ot the needs 
umiulies. If, « 
. 5 ne ; : 
ienibs il sigs be abedeneneccadesias 


application will be considere i " the light 
of the children and the ; 1 the 
pplication, an 


application blank will be mailed wit! in the month. 
| 


ray] Rate ht se te. aoruikche thee al ah eco 

Phe family is asked thoughtfully to consider their will- 
i oe ha now | r } 

ingness to work with the agency before returning it. 


ail to Adoptive —_— Avoided 


, or | 
en s clear in the interview that it would be 
| 1° : ~ Ls 
unwise to pursue the application, the reason for this 
is shared t onlicant if It is one he can under- 
aie a OE a I ce aa a eee 
stand without self-doubt or hostility, and one he can 
acetates hin aietintinn: Cehwowine:: shes tails 
use TO Improve NIS situation. ytherwise, the inability 
die ta Big in catia i tea i eda tiie aes aia aac 
tO consider He appucation IS related to tne general 


problem of individual placemet To help the 


1; + tiercees cece hes Be , 
applicant therapeutically now to re- 


ee ; 
move the ¢ Icn constitute 


e obstacles to acceptance as an adoptive parent 1s 
+], moahelaeer f +}, “ct oq 1 aed 

not seen as the responsibility of the adoption depart- 

ment. Applicants who need and want help with their 


own problems are referred to the proper resource. It 


is acknowledged that the major responsibility for the 


maladjusted adoptive applicant necessarily rests 
t 


with agencies established to help troubled adults 

An important consideration in a positive handling 
of the application is its realistic consideration in rela- 
placement needs 


tion to and not primarily as an 


a 
@s 























evaluation of the applicant’s capacity to be a good 
parent to any child. This is real for the agency staff 
who attempt to relate individual needs of children to 
individual capacities of parents, and it is important 
for the applicant because it preserves self-esteem 
which could easily be undermined by a more total 
and isolated judgment. 


Decisions Based Solely on Children’s Needs 


It has been interestingly apparent in practice that 
this realistic approach to the acceptance or rejection 
of applicants in terms of needs has left the casework- 
ers much more free of the old conflict of accepting or 
rejecting applicants as people. Decisions about appli- 
cations have been related in general to the children 
available and the caseworker has been better able to 
share this with the applicant than when decisions 
were made without specific relation to needs. Her 
greater comfort with a more tolerable responsibility 
has affected her relationships so that when rejections 
are made this is done earlier and more supportively. 

An important part of the intake caseworker’s task 
is the interpretation to individuals in the community 
of the agency’s ability or inability to study an appli- 
cation in which they are interested. Here the most 
understandable interpretation relates to the needs of 
the children under care. The point must be made that 
the agency necessarily bears the responsibility for 
deciding which applications are most appropriately 
studied for the children available and that the con- 
tent of the information which leads to such decisions 
cannot be shared without violating the confidence of 
the applicants. If the agency’s practice is consistent 
with its interpretation of its intake policy and its 
practices accomplish their purpose of wise early place- 
ments, it should not be hard for the policies to be 
understood and accepted. To presume that they will 
be well understood and well accepted by everyone 
would be to deny our knowledge of the effect on such 
understanding of individual interests and concerns. 
At least if they are developed thoughtfully and inter- 
preted with care they will have as good a chance of 
being understood as we can presently provide. 

Thoughtful adoption practice requires careful ex- 
amination of all the procedures which are involved in 
it from the standpoint of their usefulness in achieving 
its purpose and their implications for the adoptive 
applicants whom they concern. This examination of 
practice properly begins at their first inquiry and 
applies not only to families accepted for study but 
also to those whom the agency cannot accept. The 
primary responsibility of an adoption agency is to 
place its children wisely. The agency carries an equal 
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obligation to the adults who come seeking a child to 
respond to them in ways which safeguard their self. 
respect and their capacity to find an acceptable solu- 
tion to their childlessness. The adoption agency has 
an obligation to evaluate all of its procedures in the 
light of these responsibilities and to modify them if 
necessary to advance these goals. When the agency is 
clear about its responsibilities, aware of the implica- 
tions of its practices, and has established procedures 
which do advance its purpose, that purpose is seldom 
defeated by the old conflicts and confusions. Respon- 
sibilities fall into their rightful places, children be- 
come clearly the agency’s first charge, and one con- 
sideration becomes its lodestar, the placement of its 
children with adoptive parents who can give them 
opportunity for healthy, happy living. 


(The Editor will welcome reports on experiments taking place in other 


920 nis ecrteead lo wesiia al c Jeerutte ade ai ace 
agenctes relative to the problems discussed above.) 


Annual Program Meeting of the Council on Social 
Work Education 


Hotel Statler—Washington, D.C.—January 27-30, 1954 


A series of general meetings and workshops of spe- 
cial interest to social agency staff have been planned 
by the membership groups of the Council. The open- 
ing session on Wednesday evening will discuss the 
cultural, economic and human values underlying our 
society in which the social work profession has its 
roots; the second evening’s speaker will deal with the 
forces threatening these values; the subject for the 
third evening is the role of education in preparing 
people for social responsibility; and the final session 
will concern the responsibility of social work educa- 
tion in meeting the challenges of today’s world. 

Further information about the program and work- 
shop participation can be obtained from the Council 
on Social Work Education, 345 East 46th Street, 
ie Oe es 

te 


New League Members 


Jewish Big Brothers Association of Los Angeles 
590 North Vermont Avenue 

Los Angeles 4, California 

Mr. Milton L. Goldberg, Executive Director 
Vista Del Mar Child Care Service 

3200 Motor Avenue 

Los Angeles 34, California 

Mr. Joseph Bonapart, Executive Director 
Louise Wise Child Adoption Center 

48 West 68th Street 

New York 23, New York 

Mrs. Florence G. Brown, Executive Director 
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A FOSTER MOTHER SEES REWARDS IN 
TEMPORARY CARE 


Editor’s Note: We are pleased to publish the following excerpt 
from a letter received by Evelyn Spiegel, Director, Foster Home De- 
partment, Jewish Child Care Association of New York. 


| WAS in the country this summer and had the op- 
portunity to talk about foster care with many people. 
They all fussed over my foster child, lavishly praised 
me for my devotion and then shook their heads. It 
was always the same answer—‘“‘No, I would grow 
to love the child too much and would be broken- 
hearted to have to give it up.” I tried to point out 
that there are no guarantees about anyone’s future 
and every mother must be prepared for the eventual 
separation from her children when they are grown. I 
told them about a little incident which symbolizes 
for me this business of temporary child care. 

One week after my 20-month-old foster child was 
placed in my care, she became ill and the doctor was 
summoned. The baby was miserable, frightened and 





CONFERENCE CALENDAR— 1954 


(* Note Revised Dates) 





Eastern Regional Conference 
February 8, 9, 10 
Hotel Berkeley-Carteret, Asbury Park, New Jersey 
Chairman: Mr. Louis H. Sobel, Executive Director 
Jewish Child Care Association 


Central Regional Conference 
March 11, 12, 13 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Chairman: Perry B. Hall, Executive Secretary 
Family and Childrens Service 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





South Pacific Regional Conference 
March 18, 19, 20 ; 
Miramar Hotel, Santa Monica, California 
Chairman: Mr. Karl Glou, Assistant Director 
Vista Del Mar Child Care Service 
Los Angeles 34, California 





Northwest Regional Conference 

* March 21, 22, 23 

Hotel Olympia, Seattle, Washington 

Chairman: George Fahey, Board Member 
Washington Children’s Home Society 
Seattle, Washington 


New York City 





Southern Regional Conference 

April 1, 2, 3 

George Washington Hotel, Jacksonville, Florida 

Chairman: Miss Frances Davis, Assistant 
State Director 

Florida Department of Public Welfare 

Jacksonville, Florida 


Acting 
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in pain. She looked at the strange faces around her 
in a sort of desperation and finally crumpled into a 
little heap to cry to herself. She was so pathetically 
tiny to be alone with her troubles; to feel there was 
no one she loved and trusted enough to give her 
cemfort and reassurance. Some months later, the 
situation was repeated. This time however, the love 
which I eagerly proferred was accepted. She clung 
to me and later fell asleep holding my hand. As I 
looked down at her, I felt a warmth and satisfaction 
that can only be had when a woman is needed and 
wanted by a child. Perhaps in a few years she will 
have her own mother, but meanwhile—now—I am 
here to fill that void so that she knows she need 
never cry alone. 

Bringing up a child is a series of precious moments, 
each a tender memory as soon as it is over. The 
pleasure that a parent, real or foster, feels at those 
moments and in remembering them is something 
that can never be taken away. It’s only what you 
give and get today and not ten years from today that 
makes a life worth living. 


Midwest Regional Conference 
April 5, 6, 7 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Illinois 
Chairman: Roman L. Haremski, Superintendent 
Division of Child Welfare 
Department of Public Welfare 
Springfield, Illinois 
Southwest Regional Conference 
April 14, 15, 16 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Chairman: Charles L. Leopold, Executive Director 
Family and Children’s Service 
Oklahoma City 4, Oklahoma 
New England Regional 
May 24, 25 
Wentworth-by-the-Sea, New Hampshire 
Chairman: Linwood L. Brown, Executive Director 
Sweetser Children’s Home 
Saco, Maine 





National Conference of Social Work 
* May 9-14 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
League He adquarters: Hotel Ambassador 
League Program Committee Chairman: 
Miss Daisy S. Young, Chief 
Bureau of Children’s Services 
Department of Welfare and Institutions 
Richmond, Va. 
Subcommittee Chairmen: 
West Coast: Mr. Stuart R. Stimmel 
Portland, Oregon 
Midwest: Mrs. Mary Lawrence 
Chicago, Illinois 
Mr. Norman V. Lourie 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


East Coast: 
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. Published by the Community Chests 


YOuTH AND THE COMMUNITY 
and Councils of America, Inc. 1952. 2 76 and 64 pp. 
Paperbound, 90 cents each. 


] 
VOIS: 


This manual is a report of current practice, a how- 
to-do-it guide, in interpretation through the schools, 
of Community 
financing. 


Chest and Council planning and 
There are descript ions of tested pre jects 
which are now successfully in operation and which 
have established their educational values. Indication 
is given of how these projects may be adapted, 
localized, improved, and refined, and how they may 
be made interesting to schools and Red Feather work- 
ers. No attempt 1s made to recommend a _ rigid 
of projects. Instead, each committee is 


urged to establish its own pattern geared to its local 


schedule 


situation. 
Part I of the manual is written for staff and volun- 
Community Chest, community 


councils and united community campaign 


teers of welfare 
. It covers 
ram, preparation 
of materials for use in the schools, student field trips, 


the Council’s role in a Red Feather school pri 


such topics as starting a school pr 


era, 
career guidance, contests and stunts 


Part If is pre- 


pared for teachers, school administrators, librarians, 
vocati _ counsel: TS, curriculum c mmittees, boards 
under 


of education. [t follows topics similar to Part I, 


CLASSIFIED AD SERVICE 


New Rates 


Classified personnel ads will be inserted at the rate of 10 cents per word; boxed ads at 
00. Payment must accompany all orders. 


per inch. The minimum for each insertion ts $2 


such headings as education for social responsibility, 
education in giving, the community as a laboratory, 
In addition, Part II includes a reading list for the use 
of schools prepared by the American Library Associa- 
tion, a brief history of the Chest’s and Council’s 
movement in America and a list of accredited profes- 
sional schools of social work. 

The material is presented in attractive form; the 
chapters are short and topical headings and photo- 
graphs are used frequently. The text is interspersed 
with boxed quotations from teachers, school com- 
mittees, councils, Chest personnel which add interest 
and variety. 

One is impressed with the extent to which pro- 
grams of interpretation are being carried on in the 
schools throughout the country and the potentialities 
in student education which give young people a 
chance to participate, rather than be merely specta- 
tors. The material in the manual carries out its pur- 
pose of reporting on current practice in interpretation 
of united planning and financing in the local com- 
munity and as such should prove a helpful guide and 
source of information to those specifically engaged in 
this field as stat¥ members of Chests or Councils, or 
as teachers. 

EiizaBetrH B, Noyes 


7 , , Bi Be - 
veland F. 


(reau Gf Clevelana, Cle 


Director, The Youth B: 


Oh10 


! Poy = 
the rate of $7.50 


Deadline for acceptance or cancellation of advertising is the eighth of the month prior to the month of 
publication. Ads will be published in one issue only unless specified otherwise. 


Classified ads listing a box number or otherwise not identifying the ageneyv will be ac 
losed with the ad to the 


supulation that a statement be enc 
is aware of the fact that the ad is being placed. 





’ ‘cepted, with the 
effect that the person presently holding the job 
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: BRANCH EXECUTIVE, man or woman, CASEWORKERS— Two workers con- 
Wiss! nit jton State _— unitie astern shore. Private agency, offering vinced that there ts ro discrepancy be- 
C openin— | fuster family care, adoption and protec tween the profession:l approach and 
¢ ind supers rp 1 Serv s. Gat ite accredited | Catholic poe tes ot charity desired. 
with Yt promotional ] | of social work, A Ist One Year sup Openings in February and March. family 
by ( vear gradua hool ISOry. experien m ) ’ in avd chal weitere agence in city of 500,000 
starts a O07, or | r with add child pla erred. Unusual oppor- east shore of San Francisco Bay. Profes- 
tio un re tuniti ted in developing sional staff of 10. Qualified supervision. 
Ce } nin sup s a adm strative skills. Be Psychiatric const Seas, n. Casele ad, 40, 
general tance program for 1 cInnin s A4400. EB. Elizabeth Glover, Salary to pee. Catholic Social Service, 
training and expertenced appli- E.xecut irv, Mary land Chil dren’s Thayer Bldg.,577 —14St.,Oakland 12, Cal. 
cants. Entrance salaries from $320 Aid So Bi altime wre, Md. 

depending on training and 


$349 d 
ex rience. 

Requests for full information filled 
promptly by the State Personnel 
3oard, 1209 Smith Tower, Se- 


ere for two 
attle 4, Wash. 


serving 
Psychiatric 
practices, 


OPPORTUNITY in 


welfare program 


expanding public 
for experienced child 
welfare worker for community organiza 
tion in rural area at salary $3720-$4440. 
Appointment may be at above minimum 


dren both in 
homes. Salary 


salary, with semi-annual increases. Write cording to experience. 
Nevada State Welfare Department, Box 
1331, Reno, Nev. topher’s School, Dobbs Ferry, 


CHILD WELFARE - 1954 


January, 


CASEWORKERS: Immediate openings 
professionally 
well-_e ablished . ace he 
well-establisned, cottage-type 
emotionally 


7 
: 


consultation, 
and opportunity for professional 
development through treatment of chil- 
institution 

range 


Blackburn, Executive Director, St. Chris- 


CASEWORKER: CWLA member agency 
a institutional and foster home care 
trained workers in to children, servic j 
institution 
disturbed children. 
good personnel 


e to unmarried mothers 
and adoption service. Opportunity to use 
imagination and initiative in expanding 
program and share in community inter- 
pretation and work with case committees. 
Good supervision, pleasant surroundings. 
Three hours from New York City and 
Philadelphia. Nonsectarian. Write qualifi- 
cations to Miss Lois Raynor, Executive 
Director, Friendship House, 2000 Adams 
Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


and in foster 
$3900-$5400, ac- 
Write Donald G. 


oe 
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